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INTRODUCTION. 



The vital importance to the People of these United Slates^ 
of the questions of Suffrage and Popular Sovereignty, now 
agitated in the State of Rhode Island, has been the chief 
reason for the publication of the following letters, in a form 
suitable for reference and preservation. 

For the first time, it is believed, since the establishment of 
the Declaration of American Independence, has the doctrine 
been boldly advanced and forcihly advocated in this country^ 
that the sovereignty of a State resides in the Corporators^ and 
not in the People ! It will be found from the views maintain- 
ed by Cleveland, Hubbard and Morton, that the usurping 
Corporattrrs of Rhode Island flnd^ little sympathy for their 
opinions, or respect for their acts and demands, out of the lim- 
its of their own despotic and arbitrary rule. The question-— 
whether the power to change pur form of government resides 
in the governing or the governed ? — cannot be too ofteti pre- 
sented to the American people, as long as it remains a disput- 
ed point by any considerable portion of American citizens. — 
The doctrines of the Declaration of Independence are exact- 
ly the reverse of those of the Rhode Island Corporators, and 
are those approved and advocated by the Author of this In- 
troduction. 
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GOV. KING'S LETTER TO GOV. CLEVELAND. 

EXBCUTIVE DcPABTUfiMT. ) 

Providence, July 20, 1042. ( 

Sir:— Allow me to introduce to your acquaintance the Hon. Lemuel H.> Arooldt 
one of the Executive. Council, who visits you by request, to confer with you relative 
to the requisition for Thomas VV. Dorr, a fogiiive from justice, and believed to be 
concealed in the State of Connecticut, I would commend him to your personal civili* 
ties and attention. Cot. Clarke, the bearer of my requisition, reported to me, that 
you declined granting it at that time, but would communicate with me on the subject. 
That communication I have not had the honor of receiving : and am not advised there-, 
fore of the grounds of your refusal, nor do I purpose nt)w'to discuss its propriety, but 
will refer you to Gov. Ar(!oId, the bearer, for the views entertained by this Govern 
ment. I trust, however, that the events which have transpired since, will obviate any 
scruples then entertained by you, and will convmce you of its propriety, necessity and 
importance to the tranquility of thie State. 1 will merely remark that this comity 
between our l^iates is one of the greatest checks against crime, is calculated to pro« 
duce harmony, and strengthen the respc6t of ihe people for the laws and institutkine 
of our country. It is also another evidence of the sagacity and wisdom of the fram* 
crs of the federal Constitution, which secures to the State this essential right. Not 
entertttining a doubt of your ready compliance, 1 would further request that you wilt 
«6brd every aid and facility to accomplish his purpose to Gov. Arnold, who is appoint* 
ed tlie Agent of this Government to receive said Dorri and bring him to this State* 
and deliver him to the legal authorities thereof, to be dealt with as to law and justice 
efaall appertain. 

I am, Sir, with great consideration, 

Your Obe4'vtiierv*f, 

SAM. \V. KING. 
To His Excellency, 

Chauncit F. Cleveland, Gov. State of Connecticut. 



GOV, CLEVELAND'S REPLY. 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 

ExEcuTivK Department. ) 
Hampton, Attg. 13, 1842. • ) 

Sir : — I hnve the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of iheSOih ult., by the hand of the Hon. Lemuel H. Arnold, slating that he 
visits me by request, to confer with me relative to your requisition open me of 
the 26th of May iasi, for Thomas W. Dorr, *♦ a fugitive from justice, and be- 
lieved to be in the Stale of Connecticut." Referring me to the report made 
to you by CoL Clarke, the bearer of that requisition.lhat I declrned complying 
with it at that time ; you adyise me that Mr. Arnold is now appointed the agent 
of the government of Rhode Island to receive Mr. Dorr and convey him to that 
Stale, and deliver him to its legal authorities; and you express a confidence 
that I will aid him in the accomplishment of that object. 

When, during the session of our General Assembly, at New Haven, I re- 
ceived your requisinon by the hand of Col. Clarke, it was krfown that Mr. Dorr 
was not v^ithin the jurisdrction of this State, but was known to be in the State of 
New York. With a knowledge of this fict, I did not suppose, if there was 
no other difficulty in the way, that you would expect me to do an act so per- 
fectly nugatpry, as to issue a warrant, which I well knew could not be execilied. 
As Mr. Dorr remained . for a consicterable time in New York, and no means 
were taken through the intervention of the Executive of that State for his ar- 
rest, 80 far as I have any knowledge, I bad every reason to suppose that your 
purpose of seeking to reclaim him as a fugitive from justice w^s abandoned.-^ 



Ko case had ariiien which ciiber required or authorized my Interference; and 
as you may well -suppose, it was with some anrprise that in an official proclarna- 
tion, brought to my notice, from your -Excellency, iss^ued some days after and 
during Mr. Dorr's well known residence in New York, you slated to the Anoeri. 
can people, that-you had demanded Mr. Dorr of me, according to the forms of 
the Constitution of the United Slates, and that I had denied yopr demand. And 
it was with still greater surprise that in connection with this statement, I noticed 
your offer of a heavy pecuniary reward, for the deliirery of Mr. Dorr within the 
State of Rhode Island :. an oSer which, in the connection with the allegation of 
my refusal to surrender him, could be regarded in no other light than designed 
to induce an invasion of the territory of Connecticut, or a violation of its funda- 
mental laws, in the unlawful seizure and forcible abdoction of an American citi- 
zen. I was disposed, however, to find an apology for an act to which the people 
of Connecticut might well have taken exceptions, in the agitation which 1 knew 
prevailed among the people of your State. As it is well known that Mr. Dorr, 
after the date of your requisition and my interview with Col. Clarke, publicly 
returned from New York to Rhode island, and openly renruiined there for a niim- 
ber of days, furnishing pretty strong evidence certainly, that he was not in any 
legal sense a fugitive from justice, as you had alleged, I trust your Excellency 
will see the propriety of my answer to your requisition, communicated to you 
through Col. Clarke, that nothing had occurred which required an action on my 
part. 

la again calling my attention to the same subject, and requesting a compli- 
ance with the same requisition, neither your Excellency^ in your written commu- 
nication, nor Mr. Arnold, as the agent of the government of- Rhode Island, in 
his personal interview, has stated that Mr. Dorr has been found in this State, nor 
have either of you communicated to me a single fact, tending in the slightest 
xiegree to show that he is here. There are no circumstances which have been 
brought to my knowledge, which l^d mc to suppose that there is the least found- 
atbn for the belief staled by you, that he is now within the jurisdictioa of Con- 
necticut ; and lam aware of no official power vested in me, were I to exert it, 
to aid your Excellency in the accomplishment of the object which you professed- 
ly seekr to attain. After a careful perusal of your letter, and free communication 
with the distinguished gentleman who appeared* here in your behalf, I am fully 
satisfied, as I trust your Excellency wilj. also be, that no case has arisen devolv- 
ing upon mo arjy duty on this subject. 

The case designated by the Constitution .of the United States, authorising a 
requisition and an arrest, is where a person charged with crime iii one State 
^* shall fiee from justice and be found in anotlier State." But the mere sugges- 
tion of a suspicion, or an alleged belief of the concealment of a fugitive, with- 
out the slightest evidence to justify it, can impose no obligation foir the interpo- 
sition of the Executive authority of a State. I do not mean that positive proof 
of the presence of an alleged fugitive should be made in all cases, before any 
action can be had ; but there should be some reasonable evidence^ that the party 
is within the jurisdiction in which the application is made. A public, warrant 
should never be made the mere plaything of suspicion, nor the instrumeat of 
private interests. If I am to do anything in this case, it is through some offi- 
cer of this State, to arrest Mr. Dorr and deliver him to your agent ; but as no 
intimation is made by you, or your representative who appears here in behalf of 
the Statp of Rhode Island, that this man is within the reach of my authority, [ 
am unable to see what public object is expected to be attained, by the present. re- 
newal of yopr application to me. 

There is, perhaps, no necessity for my assigning any further reasons, for re- 
spectfully declining your application : but the peculiar position in which, as the 
Executive of this State, I have been placed in respect to this subject, by the of- 
ficial acts of your Excellency, seems to demand of me a more specific expres- 
sion of my opinions. I s^y to you, therefore, in all frankness, tliat if Thonnas 
W. Dorr were now openly in this State, I shbuld feel myself bound to decline a 
compliance with your demaud. I concur with you fully in your views of the 



importance of th^t provision of ihe Constitution of the United States to which 
you refer, under which I am called to act. It was intended to facilitate the or 
dinary administration of criminal justice in the several States by reclaiming fu* 
gitives from the justice of one State to another; but it was never designed to 
efiect political riglits, or attain political objects. To allow the application of this 
power to the accomplishment of such ends would be subversive of the ConstrtU" 
lion itself. An obligation upon the Executive of one State to comply with the 
demands of the Executive of another State, in all cases and as a matter of 
course, under the Constitution, I cannot admit. A criminal ofiender in one State, 
may be pursued and reclaimed in another ; but the forms of criminal proceed- 
ings cannot, rightfully, be used to secure personal c^ political purposes. The 
Executive of* a sovereign State has not only a right, but it is his duly, to look 
into the circumstances of every case upon which he is called to act. He can- 
not be made the mere passive instrument in the performance of official acts, nor 
is it his duty to issue warrants against citizens, without examination,, merely be- 
cause they are demanded by the Executive authority of another State. He 
must be satisfied, not merely as to the regularity of the proceedings, but as to 
the ntiture of the offence of which' the alleged fugitive is accused. The term 
crime within the meaning of the Constitution, does not embrace every act which, 
through the caprice, or passion, or selfishness, or [)arty spirit of local legislation, 
may be declared an offence; and the Executive who is called to aid in the exe- 
cution of the laws of another State, is bound to see that the accusation is em- 
braced in tha^t class of ofiences to which the Constitution properly applies^ If 
the oflence charged be found to be merely an indifierent act, made penal only 
by local Statutes,^ — as uttering unacceptable opinions upon religion, or pob'tics, 
or philosophy, or consenting to be a candidate for a publio office, — or if the ac- 
cusation be found to relate merely to political ofiences. he is bound to reject an 
application for an arrest* So he may look at the object for which the prosecu- 
tion has been instituted ; and if be rs satisfied that it originated in improper mo- 
«tive6,»and undercover of legal forms, is designed to attain impropec ends, be is 
under no obligation to aid in \he execution of such a process. Where the pro- 
ceedings are regular upon their face, and the offence charged is one recognized 
by the Constitution, the requisition of the Executive of one State ought, perhaps, 
prima faciCf to be deemed a sufficient ground for the action of the Executive of 
another State. But if it is made to appear that the prosecution originated in 
personal malice, or a spirit of revenge, or is the mere attempt to use the forms 
of criminal proceedings to aid in a private controversy, or to take a citizen into 
another jurisdiction to subject him to private scuts, or attain some political or par- 
ty object ; a requisition for a delivery under such circumstances, ought, in my 
judgment, to be rejected. If in the height of party conflicts, an arbitrary ma- 
jority in any Slate should seek to attain its purposes by oppressive laws, — by 
establishing arbitrary and anti-reoublican tribunals, — by abolishing the right of 
trial by jury, the privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus, a compulsory process < 
for witnesses, and all the safeguards which, in the progress of civilized society, 
have been thrown around civil liberty, or should abolish the essential attributes^ 
of a republican government, by elevating the military above tlie civil power, and 
subjecting citizens to unrestrained searches, and seizures, by an armed force, in 
time of peace mid in the absence of any insurrection or rebellion, — tlie Execu- 
' live of another State might, rightfully, deny the claims for the surrender of an 
American citizen to the control of such a power. 

With these general principles in view, I am prepared to give the reasons for 
the opinion which I have already expressed. It is not my purpose to express 
any opinion as to the various questions which have recentljp divided the people 
of Rhode Island : but I cannot resist the conviction that other objects are sought 
to be attained by the requisition made upon me than the ordinary administra- 
tion of criminal justice in that State. Under the circumstances which Mr. Dorr 
and those whh him in the late unhappy controversy in Rhode Island have been 
placed, I cannot regard them as the proper subjects for the executive power of 
surrender, under the constitution of. tlie United States ; nor can I concur in the 
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f)olicy of the oppressive measures sought through your requisition to be procur. 
ed by the existing aulhoriUes of that State. Unfortunately, a great political 
question, on which the people were divided into two great parties, each claim, 
ing for itself to be the lawful govfernment of the State, resulted in a resort to 
force. In this contest, so far as this forcible issue is concerned, one party has 
surrendered and the other triumphed ; but the great moral and political ques* 
tion involved in the controversy remains unsettled. A proper regard to the 
prosperity and happiness of the whole people of the State, would seem to dictate 
to the existing government, measures of conciliation, and a fair submission of 
the matters in dispute to the peaceable decision of the majority at the ballot box. 
In their efforts to visit upon their political adversaries the vengeance of the law, 
they will only widen the breach, already too large, and will haslard their own. 
security afifl the peace of the Union. 

There are certain prominent facts connected with this controversy, known 
to the American people. It is known and admitted that there hqs, hitherto, no 
written Constitution been adopted by the people of Rhode Island as their supreme 
law, and that the political power of the State is vested in a minority of about 
one third of the free citizens of the State, over twenty .tine years of age, and 
that a majority of about two thii'ds of theciti^ena within the same age, have, 
by law, been excluded from the privileges of the elective franchise, and .from a 
participation in the affairs of government. It is known and admitted that after 
various unsuccessful attempts, on the part of large nfiasses of the people, to se* 
cure a constitution of government, a Convention of delegates from the various 
towns in the State assembled in pursuance of resolutions adopted by the people 
in their primary assemblies, (but not under any authority from the existing gov- 
ernment) and agree upon a Constitution or form of government, to be submitted 
to the people for approval. It is known that this Constitution was submitted 
to the people, who by the terms of it were legal voters ; and it is claimed that 
it was adopted by a large majority of all the citizens of the State, over twenty- 
one years o#^ege, and ky a number of votes far exceeding tw^y number ever 
given under the existing government. It is therefore claimed by a large por- 
tion of the People of Rhode Island, that this Constitution, thus adopted, became, 
and is the supreme law of the State; and that the authority of the former offi- 
cers of, government, was thereby superceded. Under this Constitution ; and 
according to its provisions, Thomas W. Dorr was elected Gdvernor of the Slate 
by the people — took the oath of office — and attempted to discharge its duties. 
A legislative Assembly Was elected, and met^ and under this Constitution Or- 
ganized the government and appointed various public officers. It is also known 
and admitted, that the authorities of the existing government, and a large and 
respectable body of citizens denied the validity of this Constitution, and the 
powers of the officers elected under it. On this t[uestion the people of Rhode 
Island have been divided. One portion have sustained the Constitutional gov- 
ernment, and the other portion have sustained the existing one. In the resort 
by the respective parties to arms, in support of their respective claims, Mr. Dorr 
and his party have been conquered, and the power of the government now re- 
mains with the existing authorities ; but the result of this forcible contest, qan 
have no bearing upon the question, whether or not, by law, this Constitution is 
the Supreme law of Rhode Island, and whether or not Mr. Dorr is the legal 
Governor. ,• The charge . against Mr. Dorr, for which you demand of me his 
surrender, is the crime of treasori against the governrnent of Rhode Island. — 
Now, it is admitted that all the acts done by him which are claimed to constitute 
treason were done in the exercise of the duties of his office as Governor, and 
that if this Constitutlbn was rightfully adopted, he had not only alright, but, it 
was his indispensable duty to do the very acts in which his alleged treason con. 
sists. He did not usurp the office nor its authority — he was elected to it by the 
people, and it is but reasonable to suppose he entered upon its duties, in the hon- 
est belief in his legal right to the office. . Whether or not Mr. Dorr has com- 
mitted an offence, may depend upon the question whether this Constitution is the 
supreme law of the State or not* This is a mere political question which I shall 



not undertake ^o decide. If a large majority of the people of that State, as it m 
claimed, havje, in fact adapted this Constitution, I shall Dot assert that ti)eir act 
is inoperative ; much less shall I surrender as a traitor, a man whos€i only of- 
fence consists in discharging a duty assigned him by the people,, under a Con- 
stitution thus adopted. A military force has been successfully employed by the 
existing authorities, and I am called upon to aid in the delivery of Mr. Dorr to 
his conquerors. . I can take no view of duty which will justify such a course. 
After a most careful examination of the whole subject, I have determined that 
the acts of Mr. Dorr, in attempting to execute the duties of his office, and sop- 
port the Constitution claimed to have been adopted byHbe people, and the acts of 
those associated with bii9 in accomplishing the same object, are not of the char* 
acter whicti wi,ll aut)io.rize me upon the inquisition of the. Governor of Rhode 
Island, to surrender any of them to the existing authorises of that State. 

Sood after the late disturbances at Chepatchet and after the supporters of the 
Constitution had dispersed, upon a requisition from your Excellency, enclosing to 
roe a copy of a complaint against one Carter, and others, for Treason, and upon 
information furnished, that he was then in the county of New London, I issued 
a warrant to the proper officer of that county, for his arrest. This was dohe 
without much time for reflection, and amidst an urgency pressed upon me, from 
respectable citizens of your State ; but on careful revision of the casei I am en. 
tirely satisfied that in yielding to that requisition, I did wrong. Upon the prin- 
ciples which I have now stated, . M r. Carter had done no act which would justify 
a surrender, or demand. Although I committed error, which I sincerely regret, 
yet it is a matter of consolation to me to know that^ no injury has been done to 
this man in consequence of it, as he had voluntarily proposed to return to Rhode 
Island, before iny warrant was issued ; and it therefore bad no effect upon 
the case. 

1 cannot close this communication, without an allusion to one other circum* 
stance^ which if I had any doubts as to the propriety of my course, would remqve 
them. It is a notorious fact that the whole State, of B^ilKle Island was not a 
long time since, by the existing authorities of the State» placed under martial 
law, and all persons within ita limits subject to the control of a military power. 
In a time of profound peace» and when no rebellion or insurrection exists to jus. 
tify it, a military authprity is set pp which from its very nature, must supercede 
all civil government, and suspend that invaluable safeguard of civil liberty, the 
privelege of a writ of EJabeas Corpus. It is true that by a recent proclamation 
from your ExcelleDcyt the exercise of this power is temporarily suspended, 
until the first day, of September; and then, unless some act of the government 
intervenes, the authority of the military will be resumed. The constitutional 
right, demands, and the duty to surrender fugitives, are designed to aid tlie civil 
powjBr, through the intervention of the Courts of Law« but never could be de- 
signed to effect the surrender of a citizen to the authority of a military camp. 

1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

C. F. CLEVELAND. 
His Excellency, ' , 

Samueii W. King. 
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GOV. HUBBARD'S LETTER. 

" To Samuel W> King, acting as the Governor of Rhode Island.^^ 

As the Governor of the State of New Hampshire, I have received litis morn* 
ing by Lemuel H. Arnold, a communication under the date of the 15th inst.i 
purporting to be a reqaisilian upon me to cause Thomas W, Dorr, who is 
charged with treason, against the State of Rhode Island, who is represenied as 
"a fugitive from justice," and who is supposed now to reside within the limits of 
Ne\y Hampshire, to be delivered to the said Lemuel H. Arnold, appointed by 
you as an agent to receive him, that the said Dorr may be "brought into the said 
State of Rhode Island and dealt with as to law may appertain." 

To this communication I have given all the consideration which the limited 
tinie allowed, would enable me to bestow upon it, and which its importance 
would seem to demand. This exciting subject which has for a (gw months past 
greatly disturbed the order and tranquility of the State of Rhdde Island, has 
not been regarded by other members of the corfederaci/ wkh indifTerence, or un- 
important as connected with the principles of p<dpular liberty and with the inal- 
ienable rights of man. Tlie State of New Hampshire, ever sensitive upon these 
subjects which effect the independence, freedom and sovereignity of the people, 
has through her legislature, at its late session, expressed opinions relating to this 
very subject matter. . And standing in the relation w!)ich I do to the .people of 
that State, 1 am happy to add that I fully concur in the sentiments contained in 
the report of our legislature touching this subject, a copy of which report I 
have placed in the hands of Mr. Arnold, your appointed agent. In the emphat- 
ic language of that document " the great question presented is, which is the true 
and legitimate government" of Rhode Island, that which derived its existence 
from the Charter of Charles the II, or that which emaaated from a constitution 
recently adopted by the sovereigns of the Commonwealth. •* The Rhode Island 
coi}trpversy has stat^te4nSeveraI .questions not new in the.daysx^ our (orefatbers, 
but apparently forgotten by us, which can only be solved by tde application of 
ultimate principles." It is not my purpose to incorporate into this communica- 
tion, a statement of the events in the order in which thev transpired, havirfg a 
relation to or connection with that controversy. . The public mind cannot be en- 
lightened by any restatement of these facts. They have become matters of 
Pliblic history. And it is well known that the necessary result of certain pre* 
liminary proceedings induced the Sovereigns of Rhode Island to appeal to |vrbA€ 
they conceived to be the ultimate principles of American freedomy aacl the 
consequences of that appeal was the adoption by the people of a constitution* 
for the people. And it is also a matter of public history that this whde pro^ 
CQeding on the part of the people, has been denounced by those pretending to 
constitute the government of Rhode Island as ** revolutionary and illegal, and 
the authority organized under the Charter of Charles the second; was induced 
to pass an act declaring the*' exercise of any of the principal offices under the 
People's Constitution an act of treason" and subjecting the ofienders to punish- 
ment. Under that Constitution made and ratified by the people, a State Govern- 
ment was organized in conformity to its provisions. Those charged with the 
public duties were elected and sworn to the faithful performance of their re- 
spective trusts. And it is no less a matter of public history that Thomas Wil- 
son Dorr, a citizen of Rhode Island, was agreeably to the requirements of the 
People's Constitution, elected to the ofHce of the Chief Executive Magistrate. 
That he accepted that office and entered upon the discharge of his responsible 
duties, and there is no room to doubt that this is the same Thomas W. Dorr to 
whom you have reference in your requisition, and thai "the ^rime of treason'* 
which you have alleged to have been by him committed against the State of 
Rhode Island, in your same communication was deduced from those 
public acts, which " in the exercise of his office" to which he had thus been elect- 
ed by the people of that Commonwealth he had publicly performed. 

Having made these* preliminary remarks, and having as briefly as possible. 



for a full uhdersUinding of the subject, nlluded to the character of tire polilica) 
contest now going on in your Siate^ and to the principles involved in that con* 
test. ' I will proceed to make such m answer to your request as I shall consider 
wii] be justified by the Constitution. I may, however, ^promise* that I cannot 
fail to regard the duty devolvingf on me by your requisition one of the greatest 
importance, as going to show what are the political rights belongfngta man in this 
country and what political power he can rightfully ekerclse in his sovereign 
capacity." In other words, ** tn whom does the sovereignity reside" in the peo- 
pie or in the Government. In the soverei;:;n or in the »gent. My answer to 
vour requisition must conform to the opinions which I entertain jjpon the question 
just stilted. I could admit that I am precluded from examining the authorfty 
from whence a rcquisilior| emanates, or the grounds, upon which such requisition 
is based. I (fo not believe that the provision of the Constitution of the United 
States, relating to tlmt subject should be considered as one having an absolute 
obrigation upon the Executive of a Sla!e. That he is bound to comply with a 
requisition at all events. Such a doctrine would destroy the independence of a 
Chief Magistrate, and rhake him (perhaps against hi^ own judgment) a mere 
instrument in the hands of another for the execution of his purposes. This 
point I shall further consider irt'lhe course of the answer. ' 

Believing, then, as I most conscientiously do, that the people are the source of 
oH political power in this republic ; *Mhai ihey have an indubitable and indefeas-' 
able right to reform, alter, or abolish Government asliiey shall judge mostcondu*" 
cive to the public weal ;^* that this right may be and should be exercised by them: 
whenever they shall consider its exercise necessary for their protection and 
safety, in. their independent and sovereign capacity uninfluenced by the author* 
iiy of existing government; and believing that the people of Rhode Island, in 
the adoption of a Constitution and in the consequent organization of a State 
Government, acted in accor*dance with these great principles, I cantiot but regard 
the Constitution they adopted, and the government they constituted, obligatory 
upon t^e people df that State; and they should be respected by the authorities 
of the other States accordingfyi " If the people of Rhode Island possess any 
power— --if they have any political rights— if they may in fact live under a gov- 
ernment of their own choice — 'then the proper and legitimate government of that 
State, is," in my judgment, "that emanating from the will of a majority of her 
citizens,^ From tbe earliest history of our republic, to the present time, the 
abstract doctrines for which I contend Have been approved by the friends of 
free government. 

In the language of the great charter of American liberty wo find these sen. 
liments: — "That all men are created equal ; that they are endowed with cer- 
tain indlienahle rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; that tospcure thei?e rights governments ire instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends it is the Hght of ike people' to 
alter Or to abolish it, and to institute a new government laying its foundations on 
such principles and organizing its power in such form, as to them sllall seeni 
most likely to effect their.safety and happpiness." In perfect accordance with 
this right of freemen, the people of Rhode Island in 1790 adopted a Bill of' 
Rights in which she declares "that all power is vested in and derived from the 
people,"* and "the pow^rof goverhment may be re.assumed by the people when- 
ever i; shall be necessary to their happiness." 

This is the true American doctrine, and is the chief corner stone upon which 
rests the superstructure of popular liberty and of eqyal rights. It was the doc- 
trine of those venerated patriots who laid the foundation of this republic. ' It was 
the sentiment *of W,ashington himself, who declares in that rich legacy which be 
bequeathed to freemen, " that the basis of our political system is the right of the 
people to make and alter their constitutions of government." In the organic 
law of my own State are incorporated sentiments honorable to her patriotic sires^ 
and to which her sons will clidg with unyielding pertinacity. They embrace the 
great principle of popular sovereignty. It says, "all men are born firee and io'. 
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dependent ; therefore all government of right origmntes from tito peopte, is found. 
^d in consent, and instiiutcd for the {leneral ^ood." 

The sanfie principle is interwoven in all our constitutions, ft has become the 
common sentiment of the fieeinen of this free country. It was the natural fruit 
of the revolutionary contest. Speaking of civil government, Roger Williams, 
ihe great apostle of liberty, says that ** the soverefgn and original foundation hen 
in the, f)eople — whom they must needs mean distinct from the -government set 
up, and if so, then a people may erecX and establish what form of govrrnment 
seems to them most meet for their cml condition. It is evident that such gov. 
ernments as are by them enacted ancj established, have no more power and for 
no longer time than the civil power, or people consenting and agreeing betrust 
them with. This is not on)y in reason, but in the experience of all cono- 
n)onweahhs where the people are. not deprived of their natural freedom by ty- 
rants." The Supreme Court of the United States recognizes the same princr- 
ple, when it says, ** A Constitution is the form of a government delineated- by 
the mighty hands of the people* in which certain first principles of fundamental 
law are established. It is paramount to the power of the Legislature. The 
Legislatures are creatures of the Constitution. The constitution is the work or 
will of themselves, in their original^ sovereign, anji unlimited capacity. Law 
is the work of the Legislature in their derivative >and subordinate capacity. 
, Such are tfie authorities which 1 have considered necessary to present in this 
answer, going to show what are the politicaKrigbts and what are the political 
powers of the people— emphatically tlie sovereigns of this country. Tbey seem 
in my mind sufficient to justify the conclusion 1 have expressed^ But it is ob- 
jected that although tie people possess the; power Vto alter, amend, and institute 
covernment," yet they cannot exorcise this power without leave asked and ob- 
tained from the existing government. I cannot consider this objection well tak. 
en. If this be true, the words '* original" and "unlimited," as quoted from tliC 
Supreme Court, can bove.no meaning. If the power be ^'original," it eannot 
certainly \^ derivied from the existing govermnent^ If th&> power be *'i»Rlimit- 
ed," then the existing Government can have no power to enforce any lhnitatior> 
upon its exercise. It would be a contradiction in terms to say that the people 
have the right but not to exercise that right but at the pleasuie of 1]^ Govern- 
ment. This would be to nullify the right itself — to limit its exercise, would be to 
destroy it, — to transform liberty into slavery — to break down the dearest rights 
of freemen, and place in their stead the debasing doctrine of slavish dependence. 

If we cannot abolish tyranny in this land of popular liberty, until the tyrant 
^rant9 permission, we in efiect, give to tyranny an unlimited duration. Such a 
doctrine ie anti- American. Here we hold that Liberty is derived from the grants 
of no government but is inlierent in the People. As a nation we practiced upon 
this principle when we recognized the indepcndeJice of the South American Re. 
publics and of Texas. Those governments came iirto existence without leave 
asked of the 'existing government. The people of the old American States 
fornied governments for themselves independent of authority* In more modern 
time the State of Michigan was admitted into the confederacy of States by the 
independent and sovereign act of her own people without the sanction of her 
then existing government. And so it was with the people of Rhode Island. — 
They acted as fbey had an inherent right to act in their independent, and sever- 
eign capacity. They first held a Convention of delegates chosen by the people ; 
that Convention called another to form a Constitution ; a Constitution was formed 
and submitted to the people* and was accepted by a majority of her adult popu- 
lation ; when the people passed upon the Constitution they passed all the prelim- 
inary steps by which it was brought into existence ; when they adopted the Con- 
stitution they adopted the manner, mode, and the whole process u«ed in its estaU 
lishment. . It has thus become obligatory as the organic law of tfiat common- 
wealth. They not only established iheir form of government, but they rightfully 
designated their agents to put that government into operation. 

£^lieving in the correctness of the opinions beiein before advanced, notwith- 
•standing the objections made against them, the conclusion of the matter is, thai 
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iM> requiBrtlon can rightfiiilly be made on me by ^ny individuAl acting as Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island, for the surronder of Thomuij VVilsoa Dorr, who is, in my 
judgment, its Chief Magistrate dejure. 

Ttie acts which he did while Governor, were not in violation of any existing 
law in force, and in no constitutionul sense can he be.coosidered as a \fugUict 
JrojH justice,^^ ti has been well said that, '* A law which punishes a citizen for 
an innocent action, or in other words for an act which, when done, was in viola- 
tion of no existing law, is contrary to the. great principles of the social compact 
and cannot be xsonsidered as a rightful exercise of legislative authority." The 
fact that Governor Dorr was prevented by circumstances beyond his control, 
from continuing to exercise the functions of his office, cannot change his. relation 
to the 'people of ^that State, or make those acts criminal'whlch were innocent and 
rightful at the time* I cannot for the reasons assigned, comply with your 
request. 

It may, however, be said that In complying with the second sectioo of the 
fourth Article of the Constitution of the United Siute;^, a Governor of any Slate 
on whom a requLsition may be made, is only to inquire who is the acting Gover* 
nor of the State making suci) requi^sition. .This position is unsound. In such a 
case the most notorious usurper who should happen to tret tlie control for a time 
of any Slate, must be re;ognized by the Governors of other Stales, and thjin 
tUey may become his instruments to aid in executing his vengeance against those 
wlio may have dared to oppose his usurpation, and who have (led from the State 
for safety. I am aware that among independent powers a government ** de 
Jaclo^'* is recognized as representing^ the nation for the time heins. This prin. 
ciple rests on the necessity of the case, and on the ground that one nation ha.s 
no right to decide whether the trover nment of another is lawful or not. But in 
my opinion a different rule must apply to the States which are part of one con* 
federate republic. The entire tiieory of our svstem re^sts on the principle that 
all authority is to be rightful and derived from the people — the acknowledg- 
ed aoiirce of all puiltical power. Any pretended Government in any one 
State not.de rived from this source is no govern nient at all, and can not be recog- 
nized either by the federal authorities or those of other Slates. The lawfulness 
or righifulness of political power in this country cannot be separated from the 
existence of sucl) power. If it he not rigiiiful it does not exist. So far then as 
the Constitution of these United Stales has required tlie authorities of one State 
to do an act in pursuance of a requisition of the authoritios of another State, it 
imposes upon 'the former the duty of deciding who are the rightful authorities 
of each State. 

I have /urtlier objections tp a compliance with ynur request. That provision 
in the Constituiioq of the United States in regard to requisitions, does not, in 
my opinion, embrace 'political offences committed in oilier States. The lan- 
guage of that part of tiie second section on the fourtii ariicle of the Constitution 
is, " a person. cJiarged with treason, felony, or^ other crime.^^ Treason here 
means treason against the United Slates, which had been delfned in the last 
section of the preceding article — and felony and other crimes me'ans ofiences 
known as such at common law and excludes the idea of mere political o6!ene* 
es. Would not the consequence of applying this prov^ision to political ofiences 
have a diiect and inevitable tendency to iavolve one Si ate in the coutixiiversies 
of another 1 Should it so happen that a faction in any one State, by fraud or 
violence gets possession of the Government in palpable viokaion of the Consti- 
tution, and should pass arbitrary laws maki/ivit penal and even a capital offence 
to call in question iheir authority— and siioui'd their opponents flee for refuf^e to 
n neighboring State, and should a requisition be made ^r their surrender, would 
it be j>roper to comply with such requisitioa, and tl)us aid in carrying into effect 
the purposes of such a fiM^tion ? I think oot. We were near wKne^ing *such 
a state of things in Tennsylvania, but a few years since. .And it may happen 
again whenever in this free country an attempt shall be made lo set tit naught 
the^ voice of tlie pefjple constitutionally expressed. Suppojje the majority in a 
Stale becLomea so e« isperaled, that i» a period of great excitement, they pass 
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severe }aws against tlie opposing |>nrty, who U) escape persecution flee to otfier 
States. Are they to t)c surrendere(i upon n requisition, and timt upon the Exe- 
cutive of a sovereign State in whose jurisdiction ihey have taken refuge ? Can 
this be the meaning of the Constitution of this- free repuWic 1 Cj>n the liberty 
of the American people rest upon such tt principle? I think not. I can give 
nd countenance or support to any audi doctrine. 

It cannot be that the Supreme Executive of a State, when Called upon to ex- 
ercise his autliority to remove a person who is tvithin his jnrisdicition, i» to dis- 
regard the essential principles of civil liberty. That he is^not to enquire whether 
the person to be sent to another jurisdiction is to be punished for actual crime, 
or merely for his oppqsiti^n to the will of a dominant and succpssful party. I 
think it is nbt only his rigbt but his duty so to inquire, as it \s the first and high- 
est duty of eveiy Chief Ma(;istrate to upixold the principle of liberty, not only 
in his own jurisdiction, but in other St-aies, so far as he* may be called upon* to 
do any official act that may affect them or iheij* people. I cannot, therefore* 
^hb that propriety which I hope ever to maintaiil, and with that regard to the 
Constitution and the law which T purpose scrupulously to observe, surrender 
Gov. D. upon your requisition, for the purpose of having him taken to your 
Stale for trial upon the charges made no;ainst him. I deeply regret the unhappy 
consequences which have for some time past existed in the Stale of Rhode Ish 
and, «nd earnestly hope that the time is not far distant when there «hall be a re- 
storation of entire tranquility and order among her people. 

Dated at Charlestown, this 19ih day of August. A. D. 1842. 

HENRY HUPBARD, 
Governor cf Ike State of New HampsJure. 



&6v. MORTON'S LETTERr" '"' 

TAUNToNr August 27, 1842. 

Gentlemen : — In declining to join the ^Friends of Equal Sighis* from Rhode 
Island, in their gathering at Medbury Grove, on Tuesday next, I beg leave to 
lender to them my hearty thanks for their obliging invitation. . 

No man has interfered less, in the recent affairs of Rhode Island, than myself. 
I have had no conrununication, in relation to the great questions which have agi- 
tated and distracted your State,'with any of iis inhabitants, unless a very little con- 
veraation with some of the friends of the old Charter Party be an exception* I 
have, I trust, been an impartial observer of the passing events; but it would be 
worse than aflectation to pretend that I have ^en an indifferent one. . Every 
man alive to the welfare of our common country, must feel a deep interest in the 
occurrences which have there transpired, and in the principles which they have 
developed. They have given rise to questions of portentous import to our dem- 
ocratic institutions, and brought to light doctrines which strike at t^e foundation 
of all free government^ 

\ But what magnifies their importance and renders them of common concern- 
ment to the whole country, is the part which a great party, powerful by the wealth 
and talents of its leading members, now^ in thi^' possession of the government of 
the United States, has taken in relation to them. 

The people of Rhode Island, acting in their original sovereign capacity, with- 
out the aid of governmental regulation, but in a peaceable manner, and with all 
the formality, which their circumstances would admit, called a convention, found- 
ed on an equal representation of their numbers, to form a Constitution for their 
adoption or rejection. This convention performed the' duty required of it, and 
submitted to the people a frame of government tending to secure equality of rep- 
iBsentation and universality of sufirago, which was adopted by the votes of a 
lar^ majoi^ity of the adult male population of the State. The yalidity of tbis 
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coDstkution is denied by most of (he inliabitarlts who exercised exclusive rights 
und privileges under the old Charter. . Officers weife elected and governments 
organized under both. It became an interesting question whicii was the valid 
iiti^tniment, and which the legitimate government. This has assumed a party 
cfaarac^er, and may be considered indicative of the political principles of the 
two great parties into which our country is divided* The Whig parity justifies 
the proceedings and defends the principles of the JLandhotders' Party of 'Rhode 
Island. The Whig President doubtless, with the advice of his Whig Cabinet ; 
the acknowledged leader, and supposed dictator of the* Whig Paily, the Whig 
Governor of the greatest State in the Union, other Whig Governors and leaders; 
and all the Whig papers, with a very few exceptions, iiave taken the side of the 
old Charter, and tho«a who acted uader it;, while all the democratio papers, andf 
as far as I know, all the influential men of that party who have expressed an 
opinion, have advocated the validity of the new constitution. Indeed, no demo- 
crat, in principle, can deny to t lie people the right to form their own ccovernment, 
or justify that roUeii borough system of unequal representation which gives to 
men in one town ten or twenty times the weight the same number of men in 
another possess ; or defend that restricted system of SufiVage, which excludes 
one half of the people from its exercise. 

The questions, therefore, which are involved in this controversy, though local 
in their origin, have assumed a general interest, and are brought home to the 
breast of every citizen for his conscientious decision. Now, without intending 
to interfere with the transactions of the people of another Slate, or to give an 
opinion upon the proceedings of the two contending parties there, any farther 
than the examination of general prinrjples renders necessary, I feel not only at 
liberty but called upon, boldly and frahkly to discuss those principles. 

It is neither my province or ray intention to judge of the Constitution of 
another State. If a majority of the people of Rhode Island are satisfied with 
their ne^ Constitution, no democrat will deny their right to adopt it, or attempt 
to infringe the free exercise o^ that right. But in advocating its legal validity, 
I do not moan to be understood as approving of all its' provisions. \ 

But the e;nquiry presents itself in the outset — what does this Constitution 
contiEiin so extremely objectionable and pernicious, or what is there in the old 
charter so very excellent and desirable, as to justify and require an appeal to 
lUms to annul the one and sustain the other ? If the constitution be substan- 
tjally wise and just, why should not the minority, who had not voted at all, have 
It^eitly acquiesced, and siiiTered it to go into operation by general consent ? If it 
contained defects, it also contained provisions for future amendments. The 
only reasons which can be found for resistance to it, must consist in objection 
to its adoptidn, or to the principles which it contains. It cannot be presumed 
that the men in office would expose their State to civil war for the sake of retarn. 
ing the power; 

But what are the great questions involved in this controversy 1 and what Are 
the vital principles of government which the one party is supposed to maintain 
and the other deny ? They are 

1. The rigid of the people to govern themsehes and to establish their own 
formof Cfov€mment. 2, Free Suffrage, 3. Equality of Representation. 
. The friends of the new constiKitioa necessarily maintain, and its enemies ne» 
eessarily oppose, these principles^ 1 can see no escape from this conclusion. 
Let it not be denied that a majority of all the people voted for the constitution. 
The returns show about three^ffihs. They have been in the power, of the op- 
ponents of the new constitution. Doubtless errors were conrimiited, but they 
have not been pointed out ; and it would be unreasonable to suppose that they 
existed to the extent of the thousands which compose the majority! Besides it 
is a common presumption, that these who omit to vote intend to acquiesce in the 
decision of those who ohoose to exercise that right. And this is believed to be 
the first instance in which a majority of all the qualified voters was required 
or obtained in favor of any constitution. If a majority of all the people ware 
opposed to the adoption of the new constitution, why did they not tijrn ont and 
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r^ecl it? Thia wouM have savqd much of HI will, eonliision, expense and bloodished* 
No : It cannot be so. 'i*he circuinstanced necessarily led to the conclusion^ not only 
that there was a large majority of the people in favor of the constitution, but that im 
opponents well knew it to be so. Do they contend thai the will of the minority should 
prevail over that of the majority^ Do they maintain that there is a favored class who 
possess greater political ri|rtiie dtid poVvur than their fellow men* and that they cannot' 
be deprived ^f ihem without their own consent 1 - 'i'Ats is (he rankest doctrine of 

ARISTOCRACy. 

Let 4t no? be pretended that the new constUution was not adopted " according to Om 
forms of law,** Substance rather than fomit is now sought for. 'J*he 'pettiffogger* s 
plea in abatement, and the special j^leader's special demurrer, are, in the ligiii of the 
present day, dit^countenanced alike by legislative action and judicial decisions. ** FdBMS 
OF Law*' ! ! Constitutional quesuons are not to be embarrassed by legal quibbles and 
technical objections. They l6ok through'- forms ti) the substance. But what are the 
forms prescribed to i^^ulate the uciion of the people fn the exercise of their highest 
sovereign power ? VVho Can establish forms to govern thei^ proceedings ? 

When the people have adopted constitu'ions, and in them provided the nrianner of 
making future alterationst some persons contend that they and their successors are 
bound by the regulations which they have made for tnemselveH, and can make amend- 
ments in no other manner. VVithoui admittmi; or stopping' to discuss this position, [ 
think that every believef in the aoctrine of delegated power must admit, that, in the 
original formation of a government, the people inust, as they proceed, determine their 
own forms of proceedinjr. The same rule applies where there is an existing form of 
g^ovcrnment, which contains do provision for amendments. If this be not so, no new 
g'overnment could be formed and no such old one could be amended. 

If the community be so large that the people cannot meet nnd discuss the subject 
altogether, some persons muse assume the power to introduce and bring it in some 
way, before the people for their action. ISuch was the cat^e in the old thirteen States 
in the formation of their constitutions ; tor whether conveni ions, for the* purpose, 
were proposed by the spontaneous action of the people, or by the recommendation 
of their Colonial Legislatures, they were alike unauthorized. The several charters 
.liever contemplated the establishment of independent governments, and never author- 
ized the charter officers to take any steps- towards the formation of democratic coii- 
stttutiouB. But however a constitution is proposed to the people ft de|ives all hs force 
from their action upon it." If they reject U, the proposd I. becomes a Nullity. iK'they^ 
adopt it,- it becomes the supreme law of the land. The mode of bringing the pro. 
posal before the people is pot the most material part of the transaciion. 1'hat 
which gives them the fullest opportunity for the fair expression of their opinions is 
doubtless the best. I am nut aware that it has ever been objccTed against the new' 
cohstitution, that every inhabitant of the State had not an opportunity to vote upon 
its adoption. 

' It will not be pretended that the R. I. Charter conferred upon the Legislature the 
power to propose a Constitution, or to call a Convention for that purpose. It cpn«. 
tains not a syllable to that effect. If they did either, they must assume \he power. 
As no Constitution could be formed without the exercise of this poweK no very strong 
objection could exist to its assumption by liie Legislature; j^et as «hey held unequal 
and unjust powers, which were the subject of complaint, there could be no pi^culiar 
propriety in their doing it rather than a meeting of the people themselves, or their 
delegates chosen for the purpose. But the assuiifpiion that, the Legislature alone can 
initiate proceedings for the formation of a Constitution, and that none can be formed 
without their consent and preliminary action, seems to me to bo founded in the most 
palpable usurpation* This, instead of keeping pace with the progress of the age, is 
retrograding some six hundred years into. the dark ages — dark indeed for political lib- 
erty and the rights of the people-,-when British Kings undertook io grant to their sub- 
jects charters of their rights and liberties. One man grant rights to millions ! Lib- 
erties depend'itig on ihe Charier of a King! * Do we derive our rights immediately 
from our Creator! or do we depend on rulers, pretending to be ordained of God,' lo 
dote them out to us at their discretion, and according to their good pleasure ? Will 
the American people, or the friends of free government any where, acknowledge the 
principle that the people can oniy make or amend their Constitutioiis by. the periiMS- 
fiion of their rulers 1 ' 

But to recur to the great principles, opposition to which is implied in opposition to 
the People's Constitution. 

I. The right of the people to govern themselves, and to establish their own forms of 
Government, This is declared to be a 8elf-,evident proposition, in the Declaration of 
Independence; is recognized as such in every Constitution which has been formed 
uader it ; and has been acknowledged to be ao unquestioned and fundamental princt- 
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pJe of ^rce governmeni, by \hf* meat rnilnenl siatcsmeni civilians and juristic of our 
r.ouniry. This i« n9w, for ihe first time, brought in qustiwn, by inainiaining, that the 
people can make, alt«»r, or amend their conptitution only through the action of the 
Legislature, and that too whether the Legislature has any Cunsiiiutionai power to 

act or not. 

IL The docirine of Free Suffrage is a corollary or rather branch of the last pro- 
position. The right of sel/governmenL is inherent in all men and not in SLpari: and 
dhouid be secured to every one unless ite forfeits il by his own acts. Althoogh this 
doctrine is not universally admitted, in its fullest extent ; yet few heretofore have car- 
ried restrictions upon Suffrage so far as to require frediold qualifications. This ex- 
cludes more than one half of the people* from any participation in the government un- 
der which they live. And they, who are governed by laws in t)ie making of which 
they have no voice* may be defined |o be political slaves. 

The Revolutionary axiom that *• RepreserUalion and Taxation are inseparable" 
though sound and true in itself, has I fear, had too much consideration given to it.-r- 
By placing too great reliance upon it, we magnify the importance of property, at the 
expense of moral and intellectual Wurlh. Mo one holds the rights of properly more 
sacred than myself. But I am not willing to put them in the balance, and maketh^m 
preponderate against man, the noblest creation ,and the express imagf' of his Al- 
mighty maker. The higher and more difficult d«ty of government is the prbtection 
of personal rights and the liberty of thinking, spi>aking and actinsr nur own thoughts. 
Of what use is property if our persons are insecure? and why should mH those who 
have personal rights to protect have a voice in the government, whosi" doty it is to 
protect them. 

But the above axiom is as broad and extends as far as the warmest advocate of 
iini versa! Suffrage could desire. Who is there exempt from taxation ? If such a 
person can be found, it must be one who '* neither sweetens his tea nor salts his por- 
ridge." 

VVhat'is there in the possession of land which confers superior intelligence and 
moral dignity I What talis manic infloetice does it possess, to inspire its owner witli 
qualifications, which depart the moment be parts with his land ? May not the learned 
President of Brown University exercise the elective franchise as intelligibly as the 
most ignorant landholder in the Slate? 

I well know tj^at men who pretend to advoca^ free and representative governments 
Rre in favor of very restricted Suffrage. In France, on/y one person in ttoo hundred 
is entitled to vote, and in parts of England the disproportion is quite.as great. In our 
own country many desire to restrict rather than extend the elective franchise. But 
I can see no cause for doing it^and believe they mistake both the genius and the prin- 
ciples of democratic governments. The right of self government belongs to man ae 
man; and docs not depend upon the accidents pf birth, or of real or personal estate. 
4nd I have seen no reason to believe that power is more safe in the hands of the 
rich than the poor^ or that the former is more houest than the latter. I should not* 
fur the highest degree of perfection, look to either. 

HI. Equality of Representation is a fundamental principle of our government, and 
without it we have no guarantee of its just, equal and bene6cient operation. Unequal 
representation is but one grade better than no representation. Why should men re* 
Fiding in one town have greater weight than the same number of men in another?— 
Let the advocates of the old charter and of the new convention, which give a dis- 
proportion of ten or Voenty to one answer the question. 

I have now offered my views of the great principles which seem to be involved in 
the contest which has been carried on in Rhode Island, and which, theoretically at 
least seem to have spread over the country, being maintained by those who advocate 
and impugned by those who oppose the new, constitution, wherever they may be. I 
have brought to the discussion no personal feelings and I trust no bias or prcjadice.-— 
My private feelings are altogether with the officers and members of the Charter party. 
I have endeavored, as far as practicable, to confine my remarks to the principles dis- 
cussed. Their application to parties and individuals have been frankly made so far 
and no farther, than was deemed necessary for their explanation and elucidation. I 
have not the means nor the inclination to judge of the various acts of the contending 
parties. Without therefore intending to impeach the motives of any one or wishing 
to express any mere opinion, 1 cannot conceal, if I wonld, that the principles for which 
I have contended necessarily lead to the conclusion that the new constitution is the 
supreme law of the State, and of coarse that the success of the charter government 
against it, has been the triumph of unauthorized force and of military power over 
political right and constitutional laws. 

It is one of the beauties and excellencies of our admirable system of governraeints, 
that it provides for the redress of all grievances a.nd the settlement of all conlrover- 
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meB without a resort to (xhyflical force. And no one has less confidence m the jastic« 
of decision by arms or a greater abhorrence ,of an appeal to them than myself. 1^ 
yield to no one in respect for the civil authority, or (for reasons which will at oncie 
occur) in deference for judicial decisions. I cannot adequately express* the depth of 
my regret and grief at the military movements which have occurred, and the deroor« 
aiizing and distressing consequences, of them. They certainly have added nothing 
to the happiness of the people or the reputation of the IState. They seem to me to 
have been as needless and uncalled for as ihey w^re uiiwise and injurious. 

The unhappy controve;rsy miglit easily have been settled without bloodshed or re* 
sort to arms. There were at least two ways obviously open for a civil decision ; and 
assqming as I do That the great mass of both parties were honest and actuated by good 
motives, it seems marvelfona strange that the one or the other was not resorted to. 
Either would have prx)duced a decision more satisfactory to honest lainds than an 
appeal to the ** Qod of battles" 

If eiiher.of the members of the United States Senate h^d resigned his seat; then 
tb« election of a successor by eanh of the legislatures would have brought jdirectly 
before the Senate the validity of tbe new constitution. Surely such a step would not 
have required a very high degree of patriotism in the resigning Senator when thereby 
he mit^ht avert civil war, cspeciallv if he, who doubtless would have been re-elected, 
had confidence in the uniippaired valiiiiiy of ttie old charter. 

But a better mode of settling the question would have been by an appeal to the 
highest judicial tribunal of our country. A mutual arrangement might have been 
inade between the contending parties, by which a suit, putting directly in issue the 
validity of the new constitution, might have b^en commenced; carried in the most 
expeditious mode to the Supreme Court of the United States and the earliest possible 
decision obtained. That the judgment would have been in favor of the new consti- 
tution I can entertain no doubt. But whatever it might have been it would have com- 
manded the acquiescence of the whole country, no( excepting the people of Rhode 
Island. 

I have learned from published statemeiUis, by both sides, that the friends of the new 
conatttution were not only desirous of adopting this course but were willing to sus. 
pend all action under the' new constitution till a decision could be had. This certainly 
was meeting their opponents more than half waj^ and seeking an amicable adjustment 
at the extreme verge of honorable concession. If this proposition was made and re« 
jected, whichever party may be in the right upon the constitutional question, the whole 
responsibility of the appeal to arms, of the loss of property, of blood and of life, and 
all the other physical and mora) evils resulting from the military movements and gov- 
ernment rests upon the leaders of the Charter party. I hope their fefusal to acbede 
to this roost conciliatory, just and reasonable proposal did not arise from an apprehen- 
sion that the decision would be against them, and a desire by iitiiitary operation, mar- 
tial law and other arbitrary and oppressive measures, to overawe the people into the 
substitution of a less free and democratic constitution for the one heretofore adopted 

by them. 

) mui^t apologize for the length of this communicatbn. It contains tbe substance 
of my remarks upon the same subjects made to an assembly of my fellow citizens at 
Somerset, the only instance in which I have ever fuUy expressed my opinions. And 
you would not now have been troubled with it but for the gro^s falsehoods and misre- 
presentations which have been circulated in relation to those remarks and especially 
their reference tq certain distinguished individuals in this State, in yours, and at the 
seat of government. I am. Gentlemen, with respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

. MARCUS MORTON. 

P. W. FfiBBis, £sq.f and others, Committee of Arrangements. 
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LETTER OF SENATOR BUCHANAN. 

" Washington, August 22, 1842. 

Dear Sir :— Please to accept my grateful thanks for your kind invitation, in behalf 
of the eommtltee of vvhicii you are.lhe chairman, to udite with 'the democrats and 
friends of free suffrage* of Rhode Island at their * Mass Clam Bake* on the 30th inst. 
I can assure you that it would afford me great pleasure to be with you on that occa- 
sion ; but engagements both of public and private character render this impossible. ^ 

I most sincerely sympathise with the suffrage party oi Rhode Island ; but their suf- 
ferings are destined to have a speedy termination. Piiblic opinion, in this country, is 
more powerful than the sword— more terrible than an army with banners. Millions 
of brave and free hearts throughout the Union beat responsive with your own — in the 
cause of your political emancipation. Your gallant little State is now the only spot 
in our favored country where freeholders and their eldest sons constitute a privileged 
class, and where the natives of other Unds, who have fled from oppresion at home and 
become American citizens are denied the privilege of voters. This will not — cannot 
long continue. The march of free principles is onward, and their progress cannot be 
much longer arrested in the land of Roger Williams. Universal suffrage, and repre- 
sentation according to numbers, are the pillars upon which American fheedoni must 
repose. Persevere, then, in your righteous cause ; and by a firm and energetic, but 
peaceful contest, conquer from your oppressors the rights and liberties ofc freemen.— 
Your victory is certain. Yours, very respectfully, 

P. W. Ferris, Chairman. JAMES BUCHANAN. 
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LETTER OF MR. VAN BUREN. 

J Kinderh)dc, Aug. 77, ish. 

•Sir :-- -I have receivecMour letter of the 16th inst. containing an invitation from 
the Committee of Arran^ments of which you are the Chairman, to meet the Demo- 
crats and friends of Suffrage in Rhode Island, at a Mass Clam Bake, in Seekonk^ 
Mass., on the 30th inst. 

Although I have to regret that it will not be in my power to be present on the occa- 
sion 1 roust beg you to convey to the meeting my acknowledgments for their friendly 
reniembrance of me, and to assure them of my most hearty sympathy with them in 
their efforts to secure for the People of Rhode Island the enjoyment of the rights and 
privileges to which they are entitled and which are enjoyed by their fellow citizens in 
the other States of the Union. While I regard the obstructions so long and pertin- 
aciously offered in your State to the establishment of the sacred institution of free and 
equal Suffrage as alike impolitic and unjust, I am happy to believe that they will yet 
be made to yield to the persevering demands of the masses, and that the principles of 
equal rights and democratic liberty must ultimately prevail in Rhode Island as else- 
where. 

Be pleased to express to those for whom you act, and to accept for yoiirself, assur- 
ances of my respect and regard. Your most obd'nt 6erv*i, 

P. W. Ferris, Esq. Chairman. M. VAN BUREN. 
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